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On Good Friday 

the virgin again becomes the hero of the day 
and my own mother emerges from marble. 
She no longer wears the pink 

she was buried in 

nor is she steadily going down 

along with her box. 


On Good Friday 

my mother alive and warm as the wax 
wearing the worn and what isn’t. 
Her ring finger 

fat at the tip like mine 

an unknown 

when secretly thinking 

and secretly sinning 

when far from me 

she was beginning her endless death. 
SHE TORMENTS ME 

what was my mistake 

which mistake 

in what exchange did I fail? 


Sour Easter of memory 
life again hangs 

from wood, 

prone on black and white tiles 
the lilac penetrates me, 
voluptuously 

I lament 

in the rite of time. 

I didn’t make it 

I won’t make it 

I won't find the mistake 
before Resurrection. 


Town on the sea 

mother can’t endure the damp 
rain rain 

the pier a lentil in the drizzle 
limited lives 

town-planned 

two streets of passion 

three neighborhoods of dream 
and summer 

sticking to you 

like the spit of always the same 
five people. 


eee. 


Gawky generations 
gawky days 

seasonal diseases 

each one going round 
with his tics 

his features 

all as known 

as his name. 

Mother 

funeral with many faces 
hats and social events, 
stories don’t plumb you 
they only name you 
place you, refer to you ~ 
but I want the in, in, in 
the inside of your skin © 
the device of your breathing 
and that other one 

the bugbear 

in your thought. 

How much holiness had you 
how much rust 

how much of the peace 
one is born with? 


Male crane 

you lift me; 

set under your forehead 
the devil-blue 

the alcohol-blue 

the puritan blue. 

Blood and heifers 
purified by dust 

went with the sunset 
the cannibal red sunset 
of the harbor, 

center of slaughter 
getting sulpherous. 

You caress me 

with your own awe 

a knife swaddled in rags 
a knight who lost his horse in the battle 
of the back yard. 

The dream 

is an over-turned cup, 
we touch it 

it sweats from within 
drips roads 


pine planted fates 

I predict 

you predict 

together we make my mother up 
the here and now 

even sweeter 

even more inviting 

she feeds me guilt 

my whole life. 

I’m a slave 

I grasp you 

I cover you 

with my palm. 

I want. 

Did my mother ever want 
or did she always moan 
futively 

with all her “‘want”’ 
pressed deeply 

down behind her voice? 


The sun had set 

in a pail of blood 

and the moon that bright porcupine 
was still forced to defend itself. 

The sky a parched ditch 

five or six clouds hanging down 

like tits of a famished bitch. 

If only I had a simple passion 

like the old woman with the paper bag 
who slips into the little park 

in snow in rain 

to feed stray cats. 


But 

love is a big sack 
strongly tied 

inside kicking animals 
bad dreams. 

Like everything not in its right place 
you're not convincing 
weak meat, shrivelled 
I require you 

I don’t desire you 

I require you 

to revive the conflict 
mother- desire _ 


mother passion. 
You wear the mask 
of “Pll always be absent 
of flour, of death 
ared thread your mouth, 

I fabricate you 

I’m not stricken with you, 

the day calls for it 

to be guilty again 

to get the taste again 

Helen, Helen. 

The good refrain is forgotten 

and the mysterious seasons of the house as well 
when the house is cut off from the future 
and breathes rhythmically 

with the objects | 

and the buzzing about of the faithful. 
What a horror exact memories are, 

shells 

with the sea monster gone. 

I leave childish things 

I dare destruction 

I don’t consider the body 

a precious structure. 

And then here she comes 

out of the landscape I’ve distorted 

she comes 

spreading the evening Nivea on her face 
appalled 

staring at me as I slip 

into unconsecrated places 

it’s raining 

I’ve come out 

curses and fire rain down 

I’ve come out 

I risk it. 
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Uneasy 

uneasy with the boulders crashing down 
the hallucinatory colors 

the gleaming morning animals 

when they warble 

“again, always, end”’ 

uneasy 

with the poem 

I thrust into childhood 

I thrust into adolescence 


I thrust into my mother’s belly 

with Caesar’s sword. 

But ?'m hemmed in 

by the beauties of nature 

that from brown to blue 

there is a space 

each and every herb fills 

with its own death. 

Seraphic sunsets 

bitter meridian 

still I marvel at only the one immortal I know: 
the day 

I marvel at it 

but I’m in love 

with what’s behind Karagiosis screen 
the endless regret 

when what I’ve lost 

and what I’ve never known 

steep in the same shadow. 


The heirs of a mother 

are things 

but my muzzle is rubbed 

on things 

like a cat that soiled the living room 
I repentantly swallow 

my saliva and salt 

I run and hide 

on the last stair, 

I go up 

the great wild cat 

and it knocks me back down 
I climb 

and it spits me out. 

The landing burnt down 

the ropes were cut 

the terrible beetles collected 
round the rim of the hole. 
Mother I’m in danger 
eternal be your memory 
I’m in great danger 

eternal be your memory 


The night Katerina Anghelaki Rooke read her poem, with 
Fritz Smeets accompanying her on his guitar, the moon 
was far from a bright porcupine. For all of us at the 
Academy, protected by the ancient monastery of Gonia, 
the poem caught too vividly the haunting sadness of death, 
and the vigorous reality of life. But this was only one event 
in the ten days of conference, talk, games and writing 
which made up the seventh theological encounter between 
younger theologians of Orthodox, Protestant and Catholic 
traditions. 


Since 1965 these encounters have been held in Greece and 
in other parts of Europe to stimulate and support 
theological thinking, to bring younger Orthodox theologians 
out of isolation and to widen the horizon for Protestants. 
Beginning in 1969 the encounters tended to concentrate 
on questions of anthropology. This fitted in with the 
interest in a theological understanding of man stemming 
from Faith and Order discussions in Hong Kong (1966) 
and Bristol (1967) which took firmer shape in the 
Humanum Study instituted by the World Council of 
Churches Assembly in Uppsala (1968). At St. Sorny, in 
France, the theme was “‘Man’s Image of Man’’; at Cava dei 
Tireni, in Italy, the theme was “‘Man’s Domestic Image’”’. 
At Gonia, in Crete, the theme was “Death, Spur of Life’. 


Characteristic of these meetings has been the modest 
attempt to work at theology a little differently. In 1969 
and 1970 the basis for this work was the use of literature 
in order to find models which were common to all 
participants. In Italy, for instance, we used Edward 
Albee’s play “Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf’; T.S. 
Eliot’s “The Family Reunion’’; Ionesco’s ‘‘La Cantatrice 
Chauve’’; Pasternak’s novel “Dr. Zhivago”; poems of 
Seferis and a short story, ““The Marriage of Karahmetis” by 
Papadiamantis. Admittedly the style sometimes led to a 
far too literary analysis, so for Crete we tried something 
different. 


First, we avoided intellectual introductions but, instead, 
set about using our common reading and experiences to 
lead us directly into one shared effort — the preparation of 
an issue of RISK. Thus this issue is not a consultation 
report but rather a conscious effort to go further and 
explain some of the thinking and feeling at Crete. 
Secondly, we attempted a great deal in non-verbal commu- 
nication. This, for many of us, was a new experience which 
led to an altogether unexpected threshold in understanding 
one another and in understanding our problems. 


Now the effort to produce RISK did give many problems, 
not least of which was selection of material. The first two 
days of the encounter were given over to general discussions 


in which, for instance, the question of suicide was among 
many about which we talked. However, as we narrowed 
our perspective for selection we saw that only a few things 
could be adequately attempted. Among these were the 
questions of death and arts; death and politics and the 
treatment of death in philosophy. As time went on we 
found other ways of treating the theme — the stories of 
death and resurrection and the general discussion. One of 
the better things we did was the attempt to record our 
games. So we have here a pictorial and poetic record of a 
“game of death and life’? which must be mentioned as a 
very unusual way to penetrate into a question for a 
conference partly sponsored by the Faith and Order 
Commission. 


All of us saw life and death as something much more than 
survival to a physiological end. Perhaps our best theological 
insight was the recurrent notion that life constantly has its 
death moments and its times of resurrection. If we look 
for signs of life — in work, laughter, play, loving, weeping, 
feeling, then death occurs when any one of these signs of 
human transcendence are in some way damaged: and 
resurrection takes place when we recapture some gesture 
or sign of lost or damaged capacity. So each day presents 
for us moments of death and moments of resurrection; 
ways of life and ways of death. 


This insight recurs again and again in the pieces which 
follow. They are by no means to be taken as statements to 
which everyone agreed; but they each are pieces we all had 
some little or larger part in framing. 


Greek-Orthodox Academy of Crete 


This theological encounter was made possible by grants made from the 
Programme Projects, Division of Ecumenical Action, World Council of 
Churches and the Faith and Order Secretariat, to whom thanks and 
acknowledgement are given. 


Of the many discussions lost to us one of the most heated 
took place when the group preparing the bible article 
presented its ideas. Funnily enough, the row was not over 
those ideas at all. It centred on how one interpreted the 
Old Testament and, more particularly, if one should take 
greater account of present Jewish understanding of the Old 
Testament. The Orthodox group felt wary of this line, and 
the cleavage between those who felt keenly about the 
Jewish history of Christianity and those who saw a clear 
break with it became quite sharp. However, this did not 
effect the work already done, and all traditions cooperated 
in producing this brief survey of how they saw the Bible in 
its treatment of death. 


What follows is in the shape of a dialogue, but the speakers 
are not identified. 


DEATH 


..fefusing to be human 


..a Bible discussion 


. I want to start by looking at Death back in the first two chapters of 
Genesis. In that story God created the world as something which had a 
cycle of birth, death and rebirth; “‘each according to his kind’’. That 
cycle is a part of man, it is part of the fullness of his humanity, as a part 
of the cosmos, to share in the same birth and death as nature. Death is a 
fact, a normal fact, of human existence, which is not the result of man’s 
sin but of his creation. Man was created to live, but not only to live, but 
to die. Mortality is human. 


. But what does this mean for man placed in a unique relationship 
both with the created cosmos, of which he is a mortal part, and with 
the Creator himself? 


.. Lhrough creation man is given the possibility of personhood; of 
communion with God and nature in a way not possible for the rest of 
creation. He is given the possibility of exercising freedom, creativity 
and responsibility. 


. But you say that man as part of the created cosmos faces mortality 
just as nature does? 


... Yes, now we begin to see that death is also problematic as a human 
phenomenon, as opposed to the simple fact and experience of death in 
the created cosmos. For this, we move to the language expressing the 
fall of man in Genesis 3. As I interpret this chapter, I take man’s 
rebellion as his failure to accept the fact of his mortality. He refuses to 
accept this limitation to his freedom, creativity and responsibility. 
If he were immortal, he dreams his creative freedom could easily be 
exercised responsibly because he would have time to put his. mistakes 
right. It is the limitation of his mortality which makes his responsibility 
so terrifying, and hence he seeks to escape from his responsibility in 
denying his mortality. 


.. My view is that man’s refusal to accept the limitation of his 
mortality, his refusal to accept his full humanity, is both his sin and 
already his death. Here we anticipate Paul. From the biblical point of 
view, man’s death is seen as significant, not in terms of his inevitable 
mortality, but in his sin, that is, in his refusal to accept his full 
humanity shown by his mortality, which refusal is already his death. 
Man dies in his refusal to accept his humanity; in his search to escape 
the responsibility of his creative freedom in the face of mortality. In 
this refusal man breaks his relationship not only towards God, but also 
towards humanity and the created cosmos. The problematic of death in 
human terms is not in the fact of man’s mortality, but in his denial of 
his mortality, in his sin, which is already his own death, and which 
implies his death to God and the death of the created cosmos through 
man’s own death. 


. | suppose that we can now understand the symbols of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil and the tree of life. Man eats of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil at the suggestion of the Tempter; he 
succumbs to the temptation of denying the humanity shown in his 
mortality. In his knowledge of good and evil, he understands how much 
easier his creative freedom can be exercised if he were immortal. For 
that reason God expels man from the Garden — for fear that he will 
also eat of the tree of life and live forever; gaining this immortality. 


... We can see, therefore, from what we have said so far that the 
questions which come up already in Genesis are similar to those which 
continually face us in other texts. How can we exercise our creative 
freedom responsibly in the face of our mortality? How can we avoid 
the death of our sin? How can we live to accept the full humanity of 
our mortality so that we don’t break our relationship to the Creator and 
the creation? What Genesis is saying is that nothing less than the whole 
relationship between the Creator and his creation and man’s rdle in it, 


is imperilled by man’s inability to live his full humanity in the face of 
his mortality. 


... If we look briefly at Romans 5 we find Paul saying death is not a 
natural or a biological fact, but a religious one. Death is the result and 
also the sign of sin. Death comes from the rebellion of man against his 
human condition and his creator. Man can no longer have a direct 
contact with God and see him face to face. Man chooses his own way. 
Romans bears out Genesis by pointing that out; instead of becoming 
independent and autonomous, there occurs in man a separation between 
the body and soul, which is an interior spiritual death, and this poisons 
every human relationship and even nature itself. 


... What you mean is that death is not a punishment, but a change of 
the human being. Death expresses the existence of sin in the world. 


... Yes, the beginning of this drama of life and death was at the origin 
of human-kind. “‘Sin came into the world through one man and death 
through sin’ Rom. 5,/2 “‘Since then death reigns and all men die in 
Adam” I Cor. 5,22, “for the wages of sin is death”? Rom. 6,23. Human 
sin denies man’s relationship to God and brings hostility and death. 


. But I don’t think we should concentrate too long on this negative 
analysis: I propose instead that we should begin to search for the signs 
of hope, of something beyond sin and death, and for a more positive 
trend in the bible. 


... Yes, ’m sure we are all agreed on that. 


... Well, I think the place where a more positive approach begins, is 
where in Job and in the Psalms we find a view that life continues, 
albeit in a severely attenuated form. We find first a conception of 
Sheol “the land of gloom and deep darkness, the land of gloom and 
chaos, where light is as darkness” Job 10,21-22, “‘those whom thou dost 
remember no more, for they are cut off from thy hand”’ Ps. 88,5. This 
being cut off from God is an eternal state shared by all, just and unjust, 
and the whole point of Job’s complaint is that God “‘destroys both the 
blameless and the wicked” Job 9,22. He argues this question with God 
at length and in the end the enigma remains. 


... I don’t see anything optimistic in what you have said so far. We need 
to move on from these primitive notions of Sheol to something more 
like a view of resurrection.:What about the miracles of resurrection 
performed by Elijah (1 Kings, 17) and Elisha (2 Kings, 4)? Here we see 
a demonstration of God’s power over the hand of death; that he can 
recall whom ever he wants from Sheol. 


.. And there is another new note in the Servant-Song of Isaiah 53:3-5, 
where we see suffering and death taken as signs of redemption, and in 
verse 12 of the same chapter (“I shall divide him a portion with the 
great’’) the future note could be a hint of resurrection. 


. But surely it is in Daniel 12 that there is a clear mention of 
resurrection. ““And many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life ...” 


.. Id like to move the discussion now to the New Testament, where 
there is a much clearer link between death and resurrection than in the 
Old Testament. We have already got new perspectives opened up in 
Acts 2/22 and in I Cor. 15 where Jesus of Nazareth is seen as the first 
fruits of the harvest of the dead. 


... But we can go back even to the awareness of Jesus that he has come 
to die in order to be resurrected. He announces this many times — look 
at Mark 10,32ff for example. And after Pentecost the aposties, too, see 
the link. Christ had to die in order to enter his glory — the great 
Philippians 2 passage is a clear example. 


.. And there is the great saying in John — “I am the resurrection and 
the life’’. In responding to this new life, to the possibility of resurrection 
man has to die to this world and open himself to a renewed universe. 
This death of man is not just a conversion (metanoia) of the heart, but 
a real physical death. Christ by his own resurrection has inaugurated a 
new world for those who turn to him and who undergo physical 
death — / Cor. 15. 


.. Yes, we can find many texts in the New Testament to bear out this 
view that Christ, in his very dying, has conquered death and given life 
and resurrection to all. But can we move on from this to ask what all 
this can mean? 


.. I'd like to begin with a reference to John 17 where there is an 
intimate link between the crucifixion of Jesus and his glory. The word 
glory in St. John’s gospel means the passion of the messiah, because 
this suffering is the way of the resurrection and of recapitulation. The 
glory which Jesus Christ asks from his father is the glory which he will 
offer to his father on the cross. For in the death of the Saviour the 
powerlessness of death is revealed. 


.. What do you mean, recapitulation? 
... Well, it means summing up, as in Ephesians 1,10 where God is said 


to sum up all things in Christ. But one of the early Fathers, Irenaeus, 
got hold of the idea and made quite a lot out of it, especially how 
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Christ summed up all of the earlier revelations of God in the Incarnation. 
But Orthodox also think of the way St. John Chrysostom, who gave his 
name to our liturgy, also used the word to describe how Christ summed 
up both angels and men as their common head, which has a lot to do 
with his glory. 


As an Orthodox, I would want to say that we are beginning now to 
conceive of the twofold character of Christ’s death — the one part is the 
victory over Death — death as an ontological situation of the human 
being — the victory over the state of Death, and the other part is the 
fact that by this victory, and through this victory, the human being 
is reconciled and reunited with God. From this point onwards the 
distinction between individual man and the human person is completely 
conceivable. 


. I don’t understand. Would you explain? 


... By original sin the very close relationship between God and man was 
broken. This relationship had given man the possibility to become and 
to be a person. The destruction of this relationship had, as its result, the 
human impossibility of being person. So man becomes just individual. 
On that point see Gal. 6,8 “‘For he that soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption’. To be just an individual is the result of the fact 
that man “soweth to his flesh’. So the actual death of Jesus Christ 
brought us again to a connection with God, and became for us the 
way to be persons once more (Rom. 8,3-6). Do you see what ’'m 
getting at? 


. I think so, but it seems a strange distinction to make. 


... Well, then Pd like to make another point and talk about the New 
Creation for a moment. Look at Romans 8. From and by the original sin 
of man the whole creation was subjected under the power of evil. — 
“for we know the whole creation groaneth and travaileth together until 
now” (v22). The death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are the only 
way the creation can again be free (v21). From the Christ-event a new 
age has been started, the age of grace, the last part of redemptive 
history. This is the age of the Church. Jesus Christ is present here and 
now and through the Church. Because Jesus Christ is the Lord, the 
Church is the locus where his ongoing work is taking place. Because the 
Church is in the world it has the duty to proclaim the meaning of 
Christ’s death and resurrection to the world. 


. Yes, but there are also outworkings of all this for the individual 
Christian within the church. As another Orthodox I would agree that 
the life which exists in Christ and which is revealed in his victory over | 
death is the source of life for the church, because Christ in his corporate 
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personality is the head of the church and the beginning of the new 
creation. The individual follower of Christ has to die with Christ 
Matt. 16,25. Because of this the words that are spoken about following 
Christ speak not only about the denial of the material foundation of 
human life Luke 9,62 or about the deserting of persons who are beloved 
Luke 9,60, but about his very own self-denial Luke 9,23-24. The denial 
of the anthropocentric life is the beginning of the reality of the life in 
Christ. 


... Here I would bring in baptism as a participation in the death and 
resurrection of Christ. Going into and coming out of the water is the 
symbol of death. The believer dies to an old world and is born to a new 
one, the texts which derive from the baptismal rites of the primitive 
church will illustrate my meaning — e.g. Gal. 3,25-29. The removal of 
the social, racial, natural divisions and the divisions of the sexes, all of 
this is the immediate result of the participation in the death of Christ 
in baptism. But all of this must not be understood mystically of outside 
of time, but inside the daily reality of the believer. 


. But, surely there is a problem here? Because the unity of mankind 
and the deliverance from the fear of death is not yet the situation which 
confronts believers, surely we are faced with a real problem in Christian 
ethics? How can one who has died in baptism with Christ be called to 
die for the world? Or how can he who is raised together with Jesus 
Christ be called to put his hope in the future? 


... Well, you can accept the sceptics’ answer that the belief that we are 
changed in baptism is an illusion. But the New Testament takes a 
different view because it knows the experience of Christ and the 
apostles. It sees the struggle of men-between that which is in Christ and 
that which pulls us- towards the old world. It is quite realistic in 
picturing the daily death of the Christian. (J7 Cor. 6,9-10). Here death is 
not faith or theory, but experience and struggle to triumph over death 
through the daily dying ... and behold we live. 


edited by Foster Murphy. 


Everyone was eager to take part in the discussion about art 
and death. The group which worked at this contribution 
finally gave the task to two writers. They have given us 
two short essays, one of which concentrates on two of the 
novels which gave this meeting its starting point, namely, 
Thomas Mann’s “Death in Venice’, and Solzhenitsyn’s 
“Cancer Ward’. When these papers were written and then 
discussed at Crete, the second paper touched off another 
interesting controversy over the Dionysian and Apollonian 
way of life, and death. 


DE aT Fi 
and ak Tt 


..an eternal conflict 


I 


Man’s history is dotted with moments of death where it seems that 
only the expression of our human limitations can become an object of 
art. Death, disintegration, decay become the main themes, and elements 
of the monstrous and the grotesque prevail. 


In the Chapel of La Sarraz in Switzerland there is a 15th century tomb: 
three expressionless statues gaze at a recumbent figure lying at their 
feet. They are a mother and her two sons wearing the insignia of their 
rank and contemplating the dead husband and father. The latter lies 
naked, a piece of flesh devoured by worms, bitten by toads and snails, 
entangled in weeds. No sign of hope, just the mortal flesh. There is no 
compassion either: man is alone, condemned for eternity. 


This period in European history was a period belonging to a world 
collapsing under the pressure of pestilence, new ideological waves and 
emerging political patterns. Those living in such times were facing a 
closed future. Life was cheap; it had no meaning any more, it had lost 
it. In such a world art either transcribes this hopeless reality or tries to 
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overcome it and, thus, re-establish a connection with a future which is 
considered possible in spite of all the obstacles. Art then becomes man’s 
aspiration towards a new world. The statues of La Sarraz are just the 
blunt expression of the fact of death. In a way they immobilize time in 
the presence of the flesh, unable to surpass it. 


The 15th is not the only century to be dominated by death and 
disruption. At the end of the 16th century Agrippa d’Aubigné’s poetry 
shows the same realism and morbidity. But at the same time it points 
towards an irrational hope for justice, peace and love. It opens on a 
vista of a better existence where the price of life has regained its real 
value and man his self-respect. For 15th and 16th century man, this 
paradise regained has no other place but in the beyond. However, there 
are already signs of life to be found in the present. They are the 
foretaste of a future happiness and serve as a guideline for our human 
effort struggling to find an identity. 


This guideline, this calling from the beyond reappears in the baroque 
movement where everything points to the eternal. Jesuit and Counter 
Reformation art are based on this driving force towards better times. 
The facade of a roman baroque church, for instance, attempts to pull us 
out of the despair of our daily life and thrusts us towards heaven. The 
fascinating element of these historical periods is their dynamism. In 
death, life is invested with a new value and from the depths of a 
hopeless and closed world joy and hope suddenly burst out. Death can 
be conquered; our human identity can be reaffirmed. Art recaptures its 
original function: that of expressing the underlying reality of our 
existence, of serving as a link between men and of affirming our 
presence in this world. Art, thus, becomes our identity. Goya paints the 
horrors that crucified his country during the Napoleonic occupation. 
Picasso’s paintings on the Spanish civil war are art made explosive. 


The true baroque — which does not refer only to the period of art 
bearing this name, — is an endeavour to force the cruelty of a world 
torturing man, into a new reality, more just and more human. Death, 
then, has to be conquered in order to become a true identity, a true 
expression, a work of art. 


Indeed, how many times in history has a true expression not been 
petrified, its impetus hindered, just because of the lack of understanding 
of man, who is incapable of surpassing his present and remains 
imprisoned by a closed horizon! Art then loses its essence, being 
reduced to describing a closed world, to photographing an instance of 
bitter taste. Expression is, thus, limited to the immediate present, to 
something artifical, and art becomes just the expression of the feeling 
of death which dominates us. 
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This is what Thomas Mann, for example, describes in his short story 
Death in Venice. Aschenbach, the main character, is a famous writer 
who has based all his art on a single idea: the heroic weakness. He 
himself lives in a closed, unreal and artifical world. Through his novels 
he has built his own personage. He wants to be the way his readers 
imagine him when they read his works, i.e. a great man, a distant 
spectator, taking no part in reality. In summer he retires to his austere 
chalet in the mountains using the limits of nature as a protection 
against reality. And all of a sudden: a shock! Life is not the way he has 
described it. It changes, moves, advances, transforms things. Life is 
constantly struggling towards a future of hope. Aschenbach makes the 
discovery of this future in front of a sea without horizon, in the person 
of a young Pole who is the incarnation of beauty and life. It is then that 
everything crumbles; his.work falls apart, returning to the nothingness 
of which it is composed, while he himself, unable to face the unexpected 
pulsation of reality, dies alone on a beach in Venice devoured by the 
most violent instincts of life. 


This short novel is an excellent example of a false attitude towards 
death. Instead of conquering death, playing with it by means of a true 
expression, the artist has signed a contract with it. He exploits the 
elements of death, juxtaposes them and then creates a whole which is 
governed by the rules of exterior beauty; it is eventually beautiful, but 
it can never be true. 


Aschenbach lives with death, he is familiar with its company, since it is 
the source of his inspiration. This companionship is the fate of many 
artists: they are the artists of the artificial. They experience disconnected 
pieces of an exploded world and they cannot transcend them, that is, 
put them together, give them a meaning, a direction. They knock 
against closed gates and they grope in the dark. 


As opposed to this negative attitude there is a living art. It comes out of 
artists who have experienced death and are, therefore, the best 
witnesses for it. For them life acquires a meaning in nothingness. Life 
itself becomes hope. The future is not anymore closed. 


Solzhenitsyn seems to have lost everything: freedom, society, health. 
Kostoglotov, one of the main characters in Cancer Ward and a self- 
portrait of the author, struggles for one thing only: to survive, and it is 
precisely on that level that life regains its value. There is no more 
margin for compromise. That is why he refuses a treatment for cancer 
by administration of female hormones. To not being himself he prefers 
not to exist at all. This is the dignity of those who deal with death not 
as a power which can be treated as an equal, with which one bargains, 
but as a force which deserves only one thing: to be subdued, this being 
the only way to exorcise it. What follows is the slow discovery of joy, 
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the joy of the sun penetrating one’s body for example, but also the 
richness of human relationships; with Zoe, the young woman representing 
the pulse of life, its exuberance; or with Vega, the woman doctor who 
represents the link with whatever is good, just and balanced in this 
world. 


Thus, a novel which deals with the slowest and the most horrifying 
death ends up by being the vehicle of a wild hope. The reader is taken 
in by a reality which he vaguely feels as being true. He feels deeply 
touched because he is reminded that life has a meaning provided we 
approach it from the right angle, provided we live it as a priceless gift 
whose every single stage makes existence meaningful. 


Such a transcendance accounts for the reality and objectivity of art. 
It is made effective for everybody, since it constitutes a reply to 
everybody’s problem. In death life ferments. It can break through the 
most hermetically closed horizons and restore to art. its role. It can 
reaffirm our human identity beyond death, point toward a future that 
will make our present meaningful, find again this dynamic element of 
the baroque which runs through our history. 


Andris Barblan 


Ii 


Whatever we do in life is a reaction towards the undeniable fact of our 
death. The way we use time, we use our experiences, our outlook in 
life, all these things are expressions of how this unique reality, our 
death has shaped us. The artist does the same thing, the difference 
being, however, that his capacity to express endows him with an extra 
dimension. By expression we don’t mean a precise or beautiful account 
of one’s personal feelings, ideas or desires. Expression is, of course, all 
these things, but also something else. This “something else’? — so 
difficult to define! — is possibly a sort of miraculous coincidence of the 
particular and of the general. Through his own life and his death, 
through a minute detail in his immediate surrounding, the artist 
experiences, somehow, thousands of lives and deaths similar or 
diametrically opposed to a very personal, very unique moment of his 
unrepeatable, limited life. This continuous (sometimes smooth, some- 
times violent) come and go from the particular to the general and back 
again, is what we often call the vision of the artist. By vision, what we 
really mean, is the particular way in which an artist is dealing not only 
with his own death, but also with the life and death of the universe. 
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For some artists, their death is situated in a world which, in spite of the 
fact that it includes so many individual deaths, still advances towards a 
more justified and meaningful existence. We have already defined such 
artists as the artists of life. They are the ones who transform their 
suffering into a life giving force. But there are others who see their own 
life and its inexplicable end as a mirror of the desolation and death 
which govern the whole universe. If the world is as mortal as we are 
what is the purpose of all this agony? The artists of despair express 
then their struggle to come to terms with a death they do not com- 
prehend which takes place in a world they equally do not comprehend. 


These two opposed attitudes can be found in archetype myths whose 
reflection can be seen in the history of artistic creation of many 
centuries. A lot has been written about the Apollonian and the 
Dionysian element in art and thought where Apollo and Dionysos 
appear as the carriers of contrary values. Dark and still inarticulate 
Dionysos started off from the depths of Asia as a god expressing the 
instinct of life in a primitive confrontation with death. On his way 
towards the west, we can imagine Dionysos stopping for a while in 
Spain where he left a trace, still to be felt: a unique and violent 
conception of death which was even given a name. It is the duente, i.e. 
every expression in art (flamenco singing and dancing, painting, even 
bullfighting) which succeeds in giving the taste of death in its barest, 
most desolate and tragic form. The black bull, the red blood, the hoarse 
voice of the singer have to give the impression that there is a vertical 
line connecting the mortal human body with the death-receiving earth 
and the death-sending heaven. When art has the real seed of duente, it 
becomes a violent —, even through symbols —, representation of death. 
Man like an animal screams, groans, kicks, but like a human being he 
turns this experience into song, into art. 


Dionysos who in Spain became the duente, in Greece became the 
ancient Greek tragedy. Because there the exuberant adoration of life as 
a reaction to the awareness of death met with Apollo, i.e. the element 
of light and harmony striving to overcome darkness and decay, or as 
Kazantzakis puts it “to transubstantiate matter into spirit”. From an 
amorphous crowd gesticulating, crying and dancing to celebrate 
Dionysos, god of the dark mystery of life and death, ONE actor 
emerged, the first “hypocrite”, the man who undertook a coherent 
dialogue with the crowd: Apollo. Apollo and Dionysos in a uniquely 
balanced synthesis gave birth to tragedy where man does not know but 
acts as if he did and where he is still free to choose the way in which he 
is going to meet his destiny. From Apollo and the capacity to act, — 
that is to re-enact life and death —, comes the consciousness of the self, 
the search for identity, which leads to the distallation of passion, 
clarity of mind, objectivity, analytical thought, the dialectics, Plato. 


We are well aware of how arbitrary and haphazard is this way of 
interpreting the big currents of ideas that have traversed man and the 
globe. On the other hand, we believe that these dangerous, indeed, 
generalisations may eventually help one to see things in perspective of 
time and history, even at the price of reaching the wrong conclusions. 


It is not accidental that men do not create myths any more. The gaping 
chasm between the utter confusion-of the surrounding world and a 
perfectioned knowledge concerning the complexity of the individual, 
have made it impossible for a man to recognize himself in a myth and 
view his fate and personality in the light of re-occurring prototypes. 


Renaissance man felt sure of himself, being on the brink of new 
discoveries. He turned his eyes back to the Greek antiquity. In praising 
beauty and the perfection of the form, he was adoring, once again, 
Apollo. Idealism took the place of faith. Beauty and harmony became 
the main concern of man; beauty seen not as an indivisible part of 
of reality but as aiming to conceal the horrors of reality. 


In the same spirit of daring generalization, one could say that in our 
times aestheticism became the modern face of Apollo. An ever-growing 
tendency to focus on the form of a work of art reveals a basic incapacity, 
both of the artist and of the critic, to find anything meaningful in a 
blunt expression of being. The schism between form and content shows 
how difficult it has become to establish a direct and fruitful corre- 
spondence between the reality of an experience and the truthfulness of 
the artistic expression. 


Apollo cannot help us any more to find our identity. He probably has 
to encounter Dionysos again, to submerge in the primordial sources of 
life and death without his armour of ratio and beauty. This tendency 
has, already, been felt in the poetry and music of the younger generation 
feeling as destitute as the primitive man. The confrontation with the 
old questions, ““‘who am I’’, ““where am I going’, “‘why”’? appears to be 
more violent than ever. Dionysos seems to come to the surface again, 
more bitter and less exuberant, maybe because of a long history of 
drawbacks and of helplessness. 


Beckett ends the Unnamable with the following words: ... “It will be I, 
it will be the silence, where I am, I don’t know, I'll never know, in the 
silence you don’t know, you must go on, I can’t go on, I'll go on’’. One 
has the impression that we are back, right where we started from. 


Katerina Anghelaki Rooke 


Abdallah Azar is an Orthodox lawyer from Beirut, 
Lebanon. When he turned out to be the most convincing 
advocate of Heidegger, we felt the tables had somehow 
been changed around. He and Orazio Petrosillo, of the 
Gregorian University in Rome, collaborated in preparing 
this article, which also deals with another part of the 
theme material, namely, J.P. Sartre’s “Huis-clos.”’ The 
article was originally written in French. 


DEATH 


.an existential perspective 


To understand what Sartre is getting at in his play Awis-clos it is 
necessary to see him in his philosophical context. Naturally, that is 
associated with existentialism, although Sartre, probably the best 
known of existentialists, is not necessarily the best exponent. For a 
better exposition we should turn to Heidegger. With Heidegger the 
starting point is existence — what man is in his concrete living, acting 
and deciding. This human way of existing is contrasted with another 
kind of being, that of everything which has a fixed essence. For man 
there is a kind of journey which unfixes him; he has possibilities and 
faces decisions. Heidegger puts this into a technical jargon. Man is 
distinguished from a tree or a rock because they are merely “present-at- 
hand’. Man knows he exists: his existence is shown as care. And care is 
shown first in man’s possibility — by which things “present-at-hand”’ 
are changed into being “‘ready-to-hand”’ for man’s use. Secondly, there 
is man’s facticity, which means that man does not choose the possibilities 
open to him — he is affected and limited by many circumstances which 
he has not chosen — his historical situation, the race situation and so 
forth. So man is cast into a world, not of his own choosing, where he 
must try to make something (project) out of his possibilities. And the 
basic mood which affects man in this situation is anxiety. But man flees 
from his anxiety, and this flight is the third factor in Heidegger’s 
analysis, for it constitutes man’s falleness. The flight from the possibility 
of an authentic existence to an absorption in an anonymous world 
would mean man has fallen into an inauthentic existence, one char- 
acterized by irresponsibility and illusion. The way to authenticity is, 
for Heidegger, accepting our finitude and guilt. 


In the gospel of St. Luke there is the parable of the rich man who 
rebuilt his barns, telling himself, ‘““everything’s satisfactory, let me take 
it easy, go out dining and wining” (Luke 12.19), but it was otherwise: 
“You silly fool, tonight you are to die, and so whose shall all your 
riches be? ”. Death presents itself as this’ fact which must be always 
presupposed, inevitable, certain, yet unutterable, overtaking me from 
the outside while inherent in every undertaking (project) of existence. 


So death is the clue to existence. Existence means we have to rest our 
lives on something which we cannot yet know from within, but which 
must always be presupposed, namely, death. Death, then, is non-being, 
not because it is to be thought of as the absence of being following 
existence, but because it is an ever present threat of an absence which 
makes it clear that the establishment of any projects takes place against 
the background of absolute nothingness. To exist, therefore, means 
indefinitely repeating the act of accepting death, since death is present 
in every possibility which is adopted by man. Thus, when man stops 
running away from the anxiety he discovers because he is thrown into 
death, and even more, when he accepts and anticipates death as his 
greatest possibility, then he reaches a new liberation, one of confident 
joy and easy equanimity. Thus far Heidegger. 


Sartre’s View in Huis-clos 


The action of the play Huis-clos takes place in hell, in a drawing room 
furnished in the style of the Second Empire. Garcin, Estelle and Inés 
are left to spend eternity in each other’s company, whence Sartre’s 
famous words: “Hell is other people’. What does being dead mean for 
Sartre? It means people renouncing their own liberty and trying to 
deny the liberty of other people. Each of them finds himself or herself 
radically defenceless before the gaze of the others. Inés says: “‘I am 
nothing except this gaze which holds you, this colourless thought which 
thinks you’’. This reminds us of what Sartre says in L’Etre et le Néant: 
“My original fall is the existence of the other person’’. The characters 
of Huis-clos are in a situation of death without any possibilities at the 
level of action. Other consciousnesses speak about them but simply to 
size them up in their absence. The dead life is therefore this situation in 
which nothing can any longer happen from within ourselves, a situation 
which is closed to any action from inside it. 


Thus: 


1) For Sartre, to be dead means no longer to be anything in oneself. 
One exists then only from the standpoint of others. 


2) There is no point in recommencing life if one fails to change one’s 
attitude. Here, too, it would be death. 
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3) Sartre was very strongly influenced by Malraux’s statement that 
“death transforms life into destiny’’. In our dead life we become 
an object for the other but quite unalterable for ourselves. 


The Role of Death in Freud 


Freud’s work “Beyond the Pleasure Principle’ does not conceive life as 
either a life-force or as an integrating synthesis; for Freud life has no 
value itself. The facts which led Freud to introduce the idea of the 
death wish are chiefly the following: repetitive phenomena; traumatic 
dreams; transference in which the patient repeats events instead of 


remembering; and, above all, the game, or the mediating of the symbol 
(for example, a child prolongs indefinitely his mother’s disappearance 
and reappearance by throwing a yo-yo and returning it again and again.) 
At the end of this work, Freud even went to the length of subordinating 
Eros, a synthesizing force, to the death-wish, a principle of division. 
Character then appears as the outcome of a compromise between 
antagonistic forces. 


From then on, a fundamental distinction is postulated between two 


types of instinct; life-instincts, or Eros, and death-instincts or Thanatos. 
The’ former unite the contradictory demands for self-preservation and 
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for the preservation of the species. As for the death-instincts, these tend 
to return to the stability of inorganic matter. Thus, although the 
instinct of reproduction ensures that life continues, the return to the 
inorganic, as a consequence of conditions which have seen it emerge, is 
inherent in this instinct of reproduction. 


The Place of Faith 


This is one of the aspects of Freud’s teaching which is the clearest 
witness to the transition made from psychopathology to genuine meta- 
physics, even if this is a metaphysics based on materialism. The 
philosophies we have just mentioned seem to start from and to remain 
within the world. It is impossible to draw conclusions about anything 
other than itself. Thus, if we argue from the order of the world, from 
the beauty of nature, that God exists and is a Creator full of goodness, 
we at once come up against everything which is ugly, tortured and 
chaotic in the world. In any case, the God thus argued is a God of 
universal reason, or universal law, the Divine Architect, and very far 
from the God of the Bible, the God of Jeremiah, for example. 


It is well known that Jeremiah could no longer and did in fact no 
longer rely upon the world, for everything around him was ruined and 
desolate. In him we are confronted with the God of faith. The God of 
faith is non-demonstrable. Faith implies no assured knowledge but only 
an effective assurance in the practical conduct of life. Faith shows the 
believer that he cannot rely upon the world; frontier situations point 
philosophers to the way of faith. 


The philosopher Jaspers applies the term “frontier situation”’ to 
situations such as death, guilt, chance, situations which make clear my 
limitation. He shows that as a philosophy stoicism failed to go beyond 
these situations. In fact, he says, the Stoic philosophy failed to see that 
human thought is dependent, something which depth-psychology shows 
us every day. On the other hand, he says, Stoicism failed to see that 
madness remains a possibility. Faith is indicated as a way out of this 
impasse because it enables us to grasp the world, not as a closed totality 
of phenomena, but as something which is not self-enclosed. And thus 
“in a (state of) not-knowing, but only in the fulness of a (state of) 
not-knowing which has been genuinely overcome, there exists an 
irreplaceable source of our knowledge”’. 


The principles of faith are not abstract generalities; the more general 
they are the less historical. ““These principles only make us sensitive to 
the truth they contain to the extent to which they vibrate with their 
fulfilment in the world as the language of God’’. 
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For several evenings we played games. Simple games. 
Learning to express ourselves without words, to touch one 
another with newly used senses and to find confidence in 
one another beyond shallow verbal assurances. This led to 
an adventure. We decided to play out a drama of death, 
partly based on Ingmar Bergmann’s film “The Seventh 
Seal” which had been shown. And we wanted to photograph 
it. To get the best light some of the conference rose at 
about 6 am to take part in this game whose choreographer 
was Bert Terpstra. The story he told was quite different to 
the story you will read. For having acted out this game we 
asked Katerina Rooke to take the photographs and put 
them together, trying to give some fresh cohesion to them, 
and using the style of the improvised verses we had found 
so charming in the songs of the Cretan villages. What 
follows then is a very ordinary event, a game played out by 
adults, but one in which those of us who took part found 
new possibilities in expressing ourselves; a little liberation 
from the intellectual shackles of always having to “talk” 
about a problem. 


Games and 
Eat 


(Based on a Greek folk poem) 


| beg you mother and you brother, please 
stop your dirge 

when the sun is about to set 

because Death and his Mrs are dining then 
and dislike to be disturbed. 


a 


Little Grace so young and fresh 
and only just being married 
boasted and said 

of Death she was not afraid 
because her love was strong 
and valiant 


Death overheard and was upset 
like a wild swallow, like a spear 
he aimed at her and marked her 


SSS 


Doctors felt helpless Mini aw = ' 


and her ma was crying 
: night and day; 


her man arrived in innocence 
with just a small dismay 


when gathered people did he see 
in his beloved white yard. 
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Be 


He asks the master carpenter: 

— For whom the coffin is? 

The master says: 

— It’s for the wind, it’s for the smoke 
it is for sweet illusion. 

The gay who knows and fears to hear 
insists to learn the truth 


And then he smiles and says: 

— Make it larger, make it longer 
make it for two 

and rushes off 
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to see her, to touch her 

to say good bye to beauty 
to death-kissed eyes 

and silent mouth 

to death’s most pretty bride. 
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into his sorrowf 


He fell and died 

and with his maid 

were resting side by side 

until one day two lovely trees 


grew from their soil to heaven 
and their green branches kissed and hugged 
each time the wind would help them. 


And people said: look at those two 
they managed in their death 

to give and take 

kisses and love 

the way they did on earth. 


People who work at politics work at conflict. The group 
which met to analyse how death related to politics reached 
a dramatic stalemate, and some of the wrangling continued 
late into the night. Bert Terpstra was asked, finally, to 
submit his views, which he has done in this series of theses. 
The theses were: never adequately discussed, and yet, in 
some senses, they were constantly being discussed. 


LaF@and 
DEATH 


some theses 


1. Our industrialized western society is on its way to strangle our whole 

world. It is a stupid system in which we live. A system that only 

knows one purpose: PRODUCTION. Human life is secondary to this, 
or even: this PRODUCTION kills human life. 


. We live in a consumer-society. It has a hie for death, which is 
hard to control, because it is difficult to show who (or what group of 
people) has the final power over this machinery for production; who 
has the power to destroy human life. Of course, this does not mean 
that there are not any pooee © with power. 


. The way politics are bnade in our society has nothing to do with 
democracy. Politics is based upon more profit, so on more production, 
so on more killing by means of exploitation. Democracy is just 
another means of production. The so-called protection of our 
‘freedom’ means, for example, that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization unconsciously. or consciously supports Portugal in its 
killing in Angola and Mozambique. What other interest has the rich 
western world, with its colonial mentality, than to find the raw 
material for their industries and a market to consume the production 
of them. 
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4. 


Our industrializised western society not only literally kills human life, 
it also kills any awareness, so that individuals are made numb. Thus, 
people become neutral and dead servants of the machines of 
production. And lastly, it forces the individual to eat the products 
of these machines. We are a dull and docile new breed that seem to 
be a walking dead. 


. But being aware and, for example, against the exploitation of 
Portugal in Mozambique means that you are for Frelimo. There is no 


middle-way, because, in fact, Frelimo is fighting our kind of 
‘production-system’. When we do not follow or support Frelimo in 
our own situation by fighting by every means our cleverly organized 
but essentially mindless system, then we do, in fact, support that 
system; support killing on behalf of ‘production’, 


For us the Church is by no means an instrument for changing this 


world. Instead of taking the Incarnation seriously and understanding 


that such a God could not want this kind of society we have, the 
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Church has surrendered to society and supports its systems: thus it 
becomes part of the killing, the way of death. As part of the 
production-system it is denying salvation at the same time that it is 
proclaiming a kind of salvation. What else can we expect of a Church 
that is a political reality, yet a political force without a consistent - 
political vision. By refusing to make any critical ae oe analysis the « 
Church cannot lo for the Kingdom of God. 


~ The Churct fails to be a mediator of God’s action. It should not 


parcel out salvation. The only thing it can do is to prepare the 
salvation work of God; the. resurrection of man, by liberating men 
politically as well as morally. So long as it is possible that in church 
fascists and leftists can sing together hymns of glory, I myself will 
try to co-operate with non-Christians to fight this evil world. 


Some of the insights we had at Crete are best found in 
these stories we told one another. So often the examples 
from our own experience which we give in an argument or 
a discussion are lost. Here we have just kept the stories 
and tossed away the arguments. The point being made may 
be more or less explicit, but all of us felt these were tales 
of death and resurrection. 


Was f LiFEand 


Ways of DEATH 


some stories 


| The Murder of a Pastor and his Wife 


To feel the hand of death and the 
possibility of hope in the turmoil of a 
city I must tell you a story which 
happened in Chicago about two years 
ago. Within the first week of the start of 
the school year a young Methodist 
Minister and his wife were brutally 
stabbed to death in their apartment a 
few blocks from the seminary. Our 
community was seized with fear. We 
were seized with fear precisely because 
this young Methodist Pastor and his wife 
had been involved in the political and 
social movements around us. They had 
given, along with the congregation, 


permission to a Puerto Rican gang — an 
organisation struggling for the rights of 
exploited Puerto Rican people in our 
city — to use the Church as a place 
where they could live and work and 
think and be. 

There had been all kinds of trouble. First 
of all, a split in the congregation: the 
majority of the congregation, who did 
not want the Church used. by such 
people, left, leaving behind only a few 
faithful, the Pastor and his wife. Again 
the community at large did not like a 
Church that was involved in such 
activity. As a result, the walls of the 
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Church became a testimony to this 
struggle. On the walls the Puerto Ricans 
painted pictures of Che Guevara, the 
symbols of Puerto Rico and other 
revolutionary motifs. The community 
indicated their hatred for these symbols 
by responding with their own signs. So 
the Church became a centre “in symbols” 
of the division in the community. When 
the murder occurred, some people were 
heard to say, on the street corners, “You 
see what happens when you trust them, 
the Puerto Ricans, it leads to things like 
this. They are people who are not 
worthy of such trust. They are 
dangerous.” While another element in 
the community said, “You see how 
insane those who have power in our 
community are. One of them must have 
done this.” 

And in the midst of three very dark 
days, when we did not know what was 
going to happen next in this community, 
a very strange thing happened. A few 
people in the congregation, a few people 
in the community and a few people in 
the revolutionary movements came 
together one night to talk about what 
had happened, what was going on in the 
community and what it meant. They 
decided that what they must do was to 
express what they were feeling. That 
took the form of a celebration of the 
life and death of Bruce and Eugenia 
Johnson, the Methodist Pastor and his 
wife. 


On Wednesday evening, now three days 
after the death had occurred, processions 
of people began at a number of different 
points in our community to walk toward 
this little Church in the city, gathering 
people as they walked. It was a very 
strange procession. It looked in a way 
like one of the. old. Civil © Rights 
processions, like one of the old protest 
processions, but it obviously was not 
that. Some people carried signs and 
slogans. Some people carried liturgical 
banners. Many people carried balloons. 
There was singing. There were mixed 
feelings as the group approached the 
Church. 


When we got there, the congregation 
inside, using loudspeakers for the crowd 
outside, conducted the liturgy which 
they had planned. One moment in the 
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liturgy was called “Words of Life’. A 
pastor who had been dismissed from his 
congregation for being too politically 
radical and was now without a job, 
delivered the first word of life. It was 
very simple. He said, “Bruce and Eugenia 
Johnson did not die on Sunday night. 
They died in their baptism. They were 
not saints. They are not martyrs. They 
are simply people, who, in the midst of 
all their problems, discovered in the 
Gospel the freedom to come from the 
suburbs where they lived to this 
community and to leave their front 
door unlocked. And they tried to live 
openly toward all the people they found 
in this community. They had no illusions 
that they were Black. They had no 
illusions that they were Latin Americans. 
They had no illusions that they were 
revolutionaries. But they did try to live 
honestly, openly, and to be involved in 
what was happening, because they were 
free through baptism.” A second person 
got up and spoke and he said — he was 
a Puerto Rican, a pastor — he said, “I 
want to speak to one person, the 
murderer, who may be here tonight. I 
hope he is. If he is, then | wish to say on 
behalf of Bruce and Eugenia Johnson 
and the Man, the God-Man who set them 
free, whose name is Jesus Christ, that 
even though you, the murderer, have 
carried the very seeds of death in your 
hands, there is for you the possibility of 
life.” The third word of life came from 
the young man who was the head of the 
Puerto Rican gang. He said, “‘I was born 
and brought up in a mission school in 
Puerto Rico. I left the Church because 
the Church did not care about the 
suffering of my people. I am now 
actively involved in trying to change the 
structures in this community, in this 
country, and I will use violence or any 
means necessary to do that. I loved 
Bruce and Eugenia Johnson because they 
cared and if I could believe what I see 
and hear tonight, if I could believe that 
this were the Church, I would come 
home. I am not coming home.” 


At this point some Puerto Rican children 
came from the room in the basement of 
the Church which had been given to 
them and began to give pieces of bread 
to people who were standing in the 


streets and a man said over the 
loudspeaker, “We are a _ divided 
community, caught in our fear of death. 
We are afraid of each other and we are 
afraid of dying. Bruce and Eugenia 
Johnson have told us there is no reason 
to be afraid of dying. They have also 
told us that until you are free, whether 
you call yourself a Christian or a 
revolutionary or whatever the label, 
until you have dealt with the problem 
of your own death you have no life to 
give anyone else. So, let us stop 
everything for five or ten minutes and 
let us see each other and not be afraid 
of each other. Go and speak if you can 
to the neighbour whom you fear. If you 
cannot speak, touch him. Express what 
you feel.’ And some people in the 
streets simply wept. And some people 
moved and touched each other and some 
people spoke to each other. 


And at that point some friends of Bruce 
and Eugenia Johnson began to play 
guitars and to sing. They sang Lord of 
the Dance and then many people in the 
streets and in the Church began to dance, 
quite spontaneously, and at that moment 
the balloons that we had been carrying 
were released and the whole skyline of 
Chicago was full of balloons rising, many 
colours, as some signal to the city that 
this little group, we were some 3,000, 
was there. 


I arm sorry that the story is emotional, 
but you cannot live through that without 
describing it emotionally. A student of 
mine, from the Institution where I 
teach, came to me with tears in his eyes 
and said, ““For two years I have been 
trying to study theology and understand 
whether in any way I belong to the 


I! A Boy’s Story 


Sometime ago I worked in a house for 
children suffering from mental disorders. 
One very hot day there was a football 
match between the children — boys 
about eight years old — and the house 
orderlies. As the football match 


Christian Church, and what it means. I 
have listened to you, I have listened to 
everybody else, talk, talk, talk — 
nothing, no power. Tonight in the 
service I could not say the Creed, but I 
could dance. And when my hands were 
gripped and my body was touched by 
the people who danced in celebration of 
what the death and resurrection of 
Bruce and Eugenia Johnson and Jesus 
Christ means, I know I belong here. It 
may be years before I ever say the 
Creed, if I do, but it means something 
to me to dance in this context. The 
death of Bruce and Eugenia Johnson 
means something to me. I have found 
something of myself and something of 
freedom tonight.” 


Well, the end of the story is not yet. It 
has no ending, because the curious thing 
I have often puzzled about is whether, 
in some strange way, the death of Bruce 
and Eugenia Johnson was the greatest 
ministry and the greatest gift of life that 
they could have given to a community 
which needed help desperately, and still 
needs help, in dealing with the problem 
of death and resurrection. The commu- 
nity is not transformed. The cast goes 
on. But some of us remember in the 
darkest moments that we have been told 
and have been given a gift of freedom, 
we do not need to be afraid of any of 
our neighbours and that somehow, in 
spite of all the predictions of what is 
going to happen in our community, 
death and resurrection in Jesus Christ 
and in Bruce and Eugenia Johnson tells 
us that the future is open and it simply 
calls for the exercise of the freedom 
and the courage to live out that openness. 


Bruce Rigdon 


proceeded some boys — about eight in 
all — began to play their own game. 

One of these boys attracted my 
attention. He was always running, 
jumping, throwing his arms and legs in 
the air, but on no occasion did he 
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attempt to kick the ball. All of a sudden 
he rushed over to me and said, ‘Fritz, 
how am I looking? ’”’ He then showed 
me his head and his hands. I replied, 
“Watch out. Your head will explode.” 
He really had a very red head from 
running about. Obviously he was 
delighted and said, “Oh, that’s good,” 
before rushing back into the game again. 
Ten minutes: later he came back.‘‘Oh, 
Fritz, how am I looking?’ And again 
he touched his head, his face and his 
ears and then began to rub the skin on 
his cheeks. I replied, “Well, you will 
have to watch out; you are so hot that 
you will die.” His head did seem very 
red and very big. He did this several 
times and I could not understand what 
he was about. 


Two days later I spoke to one of the 
boy’s therapists. I discovered that Johan 
was autistic and that he was very afraid 


Six months after I was ordained priest, | 
was serving in a village near Nazareth 
called Ibilline. This village was very 
much divided and even brothers would 
not speak to one another. The causes of 
the divisions were threefold: the local 
elections, the tribal mentality of the 
people and the absence of a priest over 
a long period of time. I tried many times 
to break down these divisions. Each 
Sunday I attempted to bring the people 
together, beginning with the brothers 
who were always quarreling amongst 
themselves and refusing to speak to each 
other. But it was all in vain. 


One Palm Sunday, while I was celebrating 
Mass, all of them came to Church, not 
out of love for each other and for God, 
but rather, as they said to me, because 
their children wanted to attend the 
procession with the palms — which is 
something great in our country. Palm 
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of death. His treatment consisted of the 
therapist playing a game of puppets with 
him. One puppet was the symbol of 
summer, another of winter, another of 
mother or of father and so on. One 
puppet was the symbol of death. Now 
Johan when he is not running around 
has a complexion as pale as a corpse. 
It is a deathly white. And the puppet of 
death in these games also has a face 
which is very pale. The face was made of 
cotton wool and had red eyes and a red 
mouth. It was a symbol of death. It now 
became apparent why Johan spent so 
much time rushing about trying to bring 
colour to his complexion, and then 
rushing up to people enquiring, “How 
am I’. He wanted to know whether he 
was dead or not. 


Fritz Smeets. 


Sunday is as great as Easter Day. While 
I was saying in the Mass, “‘Peace be unto 
you,” I saw each family sitting on either 
side of the Church watching one another 
and saying to themselves “After the 
service we shall have nothing to do with 
them’. What was I do do? It was so 
difficult. During the six months I had 
been parish priest of the village I felt 
that I could not do my work properly 
because of these divisions. 


Before the ending of the Mass, still 
dressed in my vestments, I went down, 
closed the doors of the Church and put 
the keys in my pocket. I then returned 
to the altar and began to speak to the 
congregation in their own simple 
language. “Now the Church is closed. 
You cannot get out. For six months I 
have tried to bring you together with no 
success. Here you are all together. Please 
fight against one another until you have 


killed each other and I will then conduct 
the funeral gratis pro deo or, on behalf 
of Christ who is present in this Church 
and who loves you; imitate Him and 
reconcile yourselves to one another now 
before going out of Church. You have 
the alternative, either to kill each other 
or to be reconciled with one another.” 


I stopped talking and stood there. Not a 
sound was heard for ten minutes. It was 
a frightening experience for me. At such 
times in Arab society it only needed 
one person to say some hurtful words 
and all would be finished — the parish, 
the community, the village. And it 
would have been impossible to bring 
about reconciliation afterwards because 
this action would have taken place in 
front of God in the Church, the most 
official place in the village. After ten 
minutes, I don’t know what happened, 
but I believe the Holy Spirit acted on 
men’s souls right there. One of the most 
important personalities of the village 
stood up, raised his right hand and said, 
“Father, I give pardon to all and in 
return I beg pardon from them.” | 
relaxed, it was something extraordinary. 


IV 


In our Orthodox tradition we have a 
very real awareness of the resurrection. 
Each day is a celebration of the 
resurrection — not just the liturgical 
festival of Easter. 


I remember a tale — it is a rather 
personal one — concerning a monk. It 
occurred in Athens two years ago, a few 
days before Easter. A friend of mine 
informed me that Father Paissios had 
arrived and that it would be possible to 
meet him at the monastery close by 
Piraeus. After some hesitation I decided 
to go and meet Father Paissios. 


On arrival I found a monk walking to 
and fro before the monastery door. I 
said “Good evening’! and to my 
surprise he replied “Good evening. | 
have been waiting for you for four 
days.” I stared. I felt this monk was a 
little crazy. I didn’t say anything; I just 
asked him to tell me where Father 


I think it was the best day in my 
priestly life. I said to him, “Abu 
Moheed”, this was his name, “come 
here to the altar so I may kiss you and 
the others should come, all of them, and 
kiss you in turn and greet you. All of us, 
no one should stay in his bench.” It was 
such an atmosphere; a sudden movement 
in the crowd and all of them, about 
three hundred persons, came kissing 
each other. 


It took about an hour before each was 
back in his place. After that I said, 
“Now, we can make the procession 
together, but not with our children 
only, but with Christ as Our Lord.” 
And after the procession I asked all the 
men to come to my home and then to 
go to one another’s homes to greet one 
another and to drink coffee. This 
operation took from ten in the morning 
till five in the afternoon. We were only 
going from home to home. From that 
day on the unity of the village has been 
kept and I am now able to exercise my 
ministry amongst the people happily. 


Elias Chacour 


Paissios was. He replied, “I am Father 
Paissios.”” 


We entered the monastery and began our 
conversation. Quite unwittingly he 
offered me a cigarette, but in a way as 
though he had known that I smoked. 
Then we came to the point when I 
wanted to confess my sins. He stopped 
me, and instead began to confess before 
me his sins. It was a very moving 
experience for with tears in his eyes he 
began to confess the very sins I had 
wanted to confess. Somehow he seemed 
to have a knowledge of me which was 
nothing short of miraculous. When he 
had finished confessing he then 
recollected how we were not alone 
but were surrounded by the great 
company of the saints of the Church. 


Darkness fell. I followed him into the 
great chapel where he was going to 
celebrate the night liturgy. When the 
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liturgy started I had the feeling that 
he was a man like any of us, but at the 
end of the service when he gave us 
Holy Communion I felt there was 
something different about him. I felt | 
could see through his body and his 
whole body seemed to give off a sweet 
smell. It was a revelation for me as I 
felt I had seen the grace of the Spirit 
working within this monk. He had been 
transformed or rather transfigured, and 
was living the resurrection life. 


V 


You remember we met this fantastic old 
Cretan man. He reminded me of a toast 
which comes from a particular region in 
Crete. When the old men sit down to 
drink their tipuré, they lift their glasses 
and say, “Good health; may death die 
first.’ This old Cretan man we met at 


Vi 

Every time there is a funeral, or 
whenever the memorial of a dead 
relative is celebrated, the Greek 
Orthodox Church has a peculiar custom. 
The closest relative makes a special cake 
which has as its ingredients boiled wheat 
and sugar. It will be placed on a dish, 
covered with icing sugar and decorated 
with a plain cross. The relative will take 
the cake to the local Church and place it 
before the icon of Christ. During the 
next service the priest will remember the 
dead person in his prayers and then 
towards the end will come from behind 
the iconastasis and stand before the 
icon of Christ to hold a short memorial 
service. A candle will be placed in the 
centre of the cake. The priest says a 


VII Story of a Dying Man 


A son was about to die. Most likely he 
would die on the following day and for 
this reason he was making his will. 
Whilst doing this he asked of his mother 
a certain thing. He knew that on the 
next day friends and relatives were 
coming to his house. So he asked her if 
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At heart I was still a sceptic and later 
the following morning I asked whether 
he had used any cologne or perfume. 
He replied, “No I never have done’’. 
And so from the point onwards I have 
come to realize more and more how the 
resurrection becomes part of our daily 
lives. 


Anthony Koumantos 


the wedding said something similar, “I 
am going to kill death, cut his head off, 
bury him in the ground and thus the soil 
will not be so bitter for us humans any 
more.” , 


Katerina Anghelaki Rooke 


few prayers on behalf of the dead 
person, censes the cake and blesses it. 
After the memorial service the relatives 
remove the cake from the icon and 
begin to distribute it amongst the various 
members of the congregation. 


The importance of this symbolic act is 
its close association with the biblical 
understanding of the resurrection. There 
life after death is explained by the 
analogy of seed. Seed must first enter 
into the earth and die before it can rise 
again and be transformed into a new 
life. This cake is a reminder of that 
analogy and thus becomes a symbol of 
the hope of new life for the dead person. 


lrineos Athanassiadis 


she would feed them sumptuously, 
provide them with plenty of drink, 
entertain them and even prepare sleeping 
facilities and only when they are about 
to depart to inform them of the fact 
that he had died. 


lrineos Athanassiadis 


Vill Housing a Family 


In my town of Zeist in Holland I have 
become increasingly aware of the plight 
of people who don’t have a house of 
their own to live in. In Zeist there are 
about three thousand people who fall 
into this category, many of whom are 
having to live with parents, in-laws, or 
in condemned property miles away from 
their work. So along with a group of 
young adults I began to try and solve 
some of the problems of these people. 


Everyone knows the kind of beautiful 
stories that the statistical analyst makes, 
which completely overlook the terrible 
suffering of those who don’t have 
reasonable accommodation to live in. 
So the new sub-culture in Holland has 
decided to take the matter in hand, and 
whenever they discover a house that has 
been unoccupied for about three to five 
months they move in, occupy it, and 
hand it over to those people without 
houses. This is a way of attacking the 
speculation on private property which 
forces houses to be left unoccupied for 
long periods of time. 


Recently a Surinam nurse was sent to 
me by a Catholic priest asking if I might 
help her to find a house. On talking to 
her I was confronted with a disturbing 
story. She had come to Holland so that 
her daughter might undergo an operation 
on her heart. Before leaving Surinam she 
had acquired a job in Holland through a 
European lady as a nurse in a hospital 
for dying people, and had signed a 
contract for two years. The operation on 
her daughter took place, but was 
unsuccessful and the girl died. There was 
now no reason why the Surinam nurse 
should stay in Holland, especially when 
she wanted to return to her two children 
back home, except that she had to 
finish her two year contract. 


Where was she to live? The hospital 
authorities provided her and her young 
son with one room in an apartment 
shared by eight nurses, about six 
kilometres out of town. We felt this was 
a case of exploitation. Here was a 
Surinam lady belonging to the same 
Kingdom, equal in the eyes of the law 


to every Dutch person, suffering from 
injustice — being invited to come and 
work in Holland but not given a 
reasonable place to live in with her 
children. When I made enquiries on 
behalf of this nurse I was told, ““Why do 
they have to leave Surinam, why do 
they have to come and work here? It 
was their own decision to come here ...” 
In the face of these comments I replied 
that the people of Surinam are members 
of the Dutch Kingdom and have an 
equal right along with every Dutchman 
to be well housed. 


As this was taking place another Surinam 
nurse from the same hospital was 
brought to me. She was divorced, had 
eight children, two of whom were with 
her in Holland. She knew the other 
children would be safe in Surinam but of 
course she had a great longing for them, 
especially now since she had a stable 
job and a good salary. She again was 
poorly housed. 


By now I and my colleagues felt that 
we had to act, not only to relieve the 
hardship of these two women, but to 
attack both the current system of 
speculation on houses and also the 
Dutch colonialistic mentality which 
allowed labourers to come from abroad, 
be given smaller salaries and refused 
equal rights. We looked for a house and 
found an attractive farm house on the 
edge of the town. The scenery around 
it was very beautiful. We phoned the 
two Surinam nurses and told them to 
hire a truck and pile their furniture in it. 
That same night we drove to the house 
with the truck, two private cars and a 
couple of friends and moved in. 
Immediately we made the beds, arranged 
the furniture, and placed warm coffee 
on the table. Within half an hour the 
police had arrived but they could do 
nothing, for there was ample proof that 
we were actually living in the house — 
the beds, the furniture, the coffee. The 
following day the owner arrived, but 
fortunately when we explained the 
situation he was sympathetic. However 
he was rather hesitant to give his 
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approval, partly because he was not too 
sure when he would be needing the 
house again; it all depended on his work. 
Nevertheless, he agreed to have these 
two Surinam nurses staying there for a 
short period of time. 


But this incident brought light upon 
many other hardships that were occuring 
to Surinam labourers working with this 
particular hospital. We asked the director 
of the hospital why she arranged for 
labour to come from Surinam, and why 
she accepted married women but did 
not provide amenities for their families. 
She explained that it was because of a 
shortage of labour and money. In reply 
we stated that what she was doing was a 
kind of killing, or moral killing in that 
she was separating and breaking up 
families. 


Once our Surinam nurses had settled 
themselves in the house we tried to 
obtain assistance and money so as to 


IX A Deserter from the States 


Recently in Holland an American 
deserter called Rolf was arrested. He had 
just travelled down from Sweden. The 
arrest was a political move, in that the 
Dutch Government intended to hand 
Rolf over to the American military 
police stationed in Holland, and so 
foster relations with the American 
Government. There was no real need 
for them to do this for Rolf was like 
many other young deserters that now 
roam around Western Europe. 


Of course the Dutch Government was 
insistent that the event should be done 
as quickly and quietly as possible, but 
in this they failed. Groups of young 
people, older people, pacifists, members 
of the «sub-culture,» rose up in 
demonstration. At the same time Rolf’s 
lawyer took up a position against the 
state of the Netherlands demanding that 
Rolf should be freed immediately. The 
case was heard and the judge passed a 
verdict which freed Rolf and condemned 
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lay on water and electricity. The owner 
of the house was not prepared to 
cooperate. So we turned to the 
neighbours, but they resented these 
Surinam nurses living next to them. So 
we went to the Surinam Welfare 
Society in Utrecht. There we discovered 
even they reacted in a way that is 
typical of our colonialistic attitude. 
“Well”, they said “These nurses 
shouldn’t have come here in the first 
place.” And in some respects this is 
true, but once they are in Holland then 
it is only right that amenities be 
provided. 


This is an incident that helps us to keep 
alive, to keep mentally alive. It prevents 
us from being harmed, even killed, by a 
system that builds houses upon houses, 
and limits the ownership or tenure for 
the sake of high profits. 


Bert Terpstra 


the Dutch Government for being too 
hasty to deliver a deserter to the 
American military police. 


What was strange, however, was the 
generally held opinion of the Dutch 
people. The majority were opposed to 
his release. They thought in terms of — 
well, he is trying to fly away from the 
killing in Vietnam when he should go 
and face up to it. He has to fight for 
his country etc. It is very strange that 
the one who is trying to avoid killing 
must be mentally killed by society. If 
the verdict had gone against Rolf then 
it would have cost him something like 
ten years of imprisonment and 
afterwards difficulty in finding a job. 
So in many respects his release was a 
triumph of life over death. 


Bert Terpstra 


edited by Malcolm Bradshaw. 


This is a “risk” discussion with a difference. Previous 
talks have been arranged between a few people: here 
we have the whole meeting sharing in a general 
discussion which in some ways anticipates, in some 
ways sums up, all that occurred at Crete. We give no 
names, only the faces of the people who spoke. 


a risk discussion 


| have a very concrete way of looking at death. For me it is a 
problem of identity — and for the moment | find myself as a kind 
of person belonging to what | call the world of “esperanto”’; 
existing in an esperanto way for an eschatological future. By that 
/ mean my social life as an Arab Israeli, as a Greek Catholic, 
non-Roman, in a political situation where | have to deal with 
Jews both as a citizen of Israel and a holy citizen of Israel. | want 
to share all my tasks and my privileges as a citizen, but | can't, 
because | remain an Arab for my Jewish brethren. On the other side, as an Arab, | 
would like also to have, as | feel, solidarity with my Arab friends, my Arab 
compatriots and the Arab nations. As a Palestinian, | am treated like a Palestinian 
by many persons. As a Christian, |! am Arab but not Muslim, so the tendency among 
Muslims is to reject me, as a Christian, but Jews do treat me more as a Christian 
than as an Arab. In a purely Christian field, |! am a Greek Catholic believer. It means 
lam not a Latin Catholic, and | cannot forget that the Latin Church up to twenty 
years ago has had as her main task our conversion to “real” Christianity, which was 
Latinism. Yet, here in Crete, | cannot ask my brother priests to celebrate the Greek 
Catholic liturgy, because | am not accepted as a Uniate. It’s not my mistake, but it 
is my position now. If | accept to be against the Arab for the Jews, or for the Arabs 
against the Jews, or for the Latin Church against the Eastern Church, or for the 
Orthodox against the others, | am committing suicide. My life now consists in 
refusing all these particular identities and in staying in between them to be able to 
join all of them. It means for me to be on across. And this kind of death, which is a 
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socio-political and religious death, means rejection from all sides. So | call it 
“esperanto” for the future, yet it is not very easy to live. For me this kind of death 
is much more important than physical death. | myself am a refugee from Israel, in 
Israel. That is real death for me. | feel very much in solidarity with all youth who 
claim an identity, and do not find it anywhere in this world -- not in any political, 
social, cultural or religious territory of to-day. | am a kind of possessed man — 
possessed by all these identities and in fact having none of them. 


Will you go further and describe this as some kind of psychological 
death, or as the possibility of a psychological death; that is to say, 
can you show how you link the problem of death with the 
problem of identity? 


For me it is a problem of life more than death. If | can make a 
caricature | can see myself as having a unique relation between 
me and the Jews; me and the Arabs; me and the Latins, yet, on 
the other hand, each of these turn their backs to me when | wish 
to get them together. That is my wish and for this thing | offer 
my whole life. It is one of the main reasons why | became a 
priest. 


So life is a synthesis of so many identities? 


There are a number of interesting elements in that statement. | 
wonder if we could take some of them and probe a bit further? | 
am trying to understand, in the statement you have just made, 

where the crux of the socio-political death which you describe is. 
/ prefer to stay with that for a moment or two rather than move toward the vision 
that you obviously have of an alternative of the-present situation. Could you say a 
little bit more about what you see at the centre of this socio-political death? | 
understand what you have said, that it is involved with the problem of identity. But 
is the problem, for example, a lack of freedom to discover and express one’s 
identity in that situation? Is it being excluded from sharing in the building of the 
community’s future? 


Let me say more about being an Arab citizen of Israel. We are 
tolerated. We are not yet accepted and, as | say to my Jewish 
colleagues, | hate to be tolerated. | hate to be a second class 
citizen. | would like to co-act, to co-exist, to be accepted, you see. 
Therefore, till now, for many, many, many reasons — security 
reasons, war, enmity from the Jewish side or from the Arab side, 
both sides, we have not the fullness of citizenship. We are second 
class citizens. So, my community, the Arab community in Israel, 
feels itself lost between two great powers, Israel and the Arabs. They feel 
themselves as being at home without the right of feeling at home. They are 
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strangers, they are foreigners to their own home land. They have no other state, 
because the State of Israel is our state. We would like it to be ours, we would like to 
be part of it, but till now we are a part tolerated by the Government, we are a 
minority also and all these problems make us feel, as many of my Arab students in 
the University of Jerusalem said to me, “Better for us that war comes once more 
and we die”. | asked, “Why? ” He said, “Because dying will stop us asking questions 
about who we are, where we are going, what is our future”. 


| think this problem is much more common to all human beings, 
to everybody, wherever we live. There are always questions of 
identity. There are sides of our identities, our personalities, which 
sometimes are not allowed to be lived out and | think it would be 
very interesting to ask you what réle does faith play in this, 
because in God you must have your utmost identity? — akind of 

ie combination of all these various identities. That is the first 
question. And the second question, which we might come back to later, is what rdle 
physiological death plays in this, too. Your student friend said — we would like to 
die to stop asking questions, but | think human life will always remain full of 
guestions. 


! don’t over-simplify the world problem of identity or the 
problem of death in the world, but | must take my situation as an 
example, because | know it best. Our faith — what réle does it 
play? It is a problem in itself. As faith in the Gospel it has 
something to say to our society, but as faith in the Christian : 
churches of Israel, — well, till now it is the biggest scandal | have 

lived. Because the churches, all the churches, oriental and western % 
churches, live still on the margin of society. They do not even try to build a society 
with their non-Christian brothers. We are like the United Nations; we observe what 
happens, we take the privileges. and we say we are not going to share in the 
disadvantages. Therefore, my faith for me, myself, makes me first of all not to hate. 
anybody. My father is a Christian, he is a very simple Christian, he went four or five 
years to school. As we were expelled from our village he said to me, “Look, | don’t 
know why we were expelled, but never try to hate a Jew, because you don’t know 
what are the reasons.’” So what we have to do is to bring together the Jews and 
Arabs as human beings and to try to make them understand each other. As a 
Christian, | can’t change the political situation, but | see it more as a mosaic, | mean 
a human mosaic. If | have Jewish friends, and | have and | love them and | go to 
their homes as | go to my brothers’ homes; if | love them in fact, | have to say to 
them, is this fact just or unjust? Never mind what the consequence for myself will 
be. | may be rejected. That is also what | say to my Arab friends. Death for you, 
means to hate the other in this situation and not to leave a door open to accept him 
once he converts or you convert — to justice, not to Christianity, huh!, to justice! 


! think this question of identity is a blind alley. The question 
which Bruce was posing is the question of those with power and 
those without power and | think if you — well, you have just 
ended on justice and so on, and that is much more apposite to the 
theme than the question of identity. | don’t think it is the right 
sort of area to be moving in. The Black people of the United 
States, for instance, are second class citizens, but that | think 
would be a proof of being powerless. 
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Well, that’s helpful to me. As I listened to your description, | saw 
you as being caught in social and political structures and 
dynamics over which you probably have no control. This makes it 
impossible for you to participate in any significant way in the 
formation of a future, any kind of future. You described a man 
who is no longer the subject of the activity in which he is 
involved, but he has been made, without his consent, the object 
of all of these forces. Now, if that’s the centre of what you are meaning by socio- 
political death, | think, as Foster has said, that there are a lot of people in the world 
today who out of quite different situations could speak in much the same terms as 
they described themselves. | think, for example, of the profile of a man in the 
so-called underdeveloped world, a man who apparently discovers year by year that 
although he may work harder and produce more he receives less; a man who 
discovers therefore that in order to maintain existence his indebtedness or 
dependence upon persons or forces outside himself increases, undermining his own 
independence and freedom; a man who is very often at the centre of the population 
explosion, so that he has to distribute each year less and less among more and more 
people; and, if we simply took those descriptive statements at face value, he is a 
man who Is, in some sense, up against and looking into an apocalyptic future and 
the frustration that he feels is the frustration of being unable, at least it appears so 
empirically, to bring about any changes that would give him room to move, grow 
and become a man. That same sort of analysis, or that same sort of description, | 
think, we could hear from Black people in America. 


Why go so far? 


Agreed 


From students. 


Agreed. 
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O.K. All of these cries, it seems to me, however we would analyse 
them, are cries that come from people who, initially at least, are 
speaking out of the experience of feeling that the future has been 
closed to them. One of the things we must say about death, then, 
is that it is a condition in which we are without future; without 
a future or in which the future has been closed to us ... perhaps 
this rather strange sort of socio-political way of speaking about 
death is helpful. 


So either we believe, in a fatalistic way, in a closed future, which 
may or may not be opened by someone or other, or, as Christians, 
we say we have to change the future. That is my conviction. | 
have to change mentalities — in Israel, because | am in Israel. | 
have to work first, not to be prophet between Jews, but between 
Arabs, because | am an Arab. What | ask from my Jewish 
brethren is for them to be prophets in their own situation and not 
to teach tolerance, but to teach acceptance. And that’s the same thing | have to say, 
not to the Arab states, because | am nothing, | am just a very simple person, but to 
my community at least, to my friends — don’t be absolute, don’t dismiss a person 
from existence. Give him the chance of becoming your friend. Either | see in the 
other a consistent potential enemy, and he will never be my friend, or | see in him a 
potential friend, and then | will seek all means to become his friend, and security 
will become for me Christ’s promise and a prophetical vision. 


/t sounds to me as if you have already moved way ahead and you 
are talking in terms which we could only understand in the 
Christian community in relation to the Resurrection. ....... 


Sure. | agree 


. which | want very much for us to do in the discussion. Would 
it be helpful, though, if we stayed for a moment with the earlier 
part of that, the experience of frustration? Maybe, we could 
describe it simply as the experience of impotence, of sterility, of 
powerlessness to make any creative thrust in history. Maybe, several of us might 
get involved at this point in trying to describe the reactions that people have, who 
go through this experience, and see if there is anything common or meaningful 
there in relation to death. What happens to a person who arrives at this point, 
namely that he feels that he can do nothing and the situation is closed to him? How 
would we describe that state, if it is, in fact, at all related to death? 


Well, | know there was one morning when | woke up in my town 
and | walked through the streets and then | sort of burst into 
tears. In these streets where | was, there were guns everywhere, 
and | felt that my town was dead. This feeling has never left me 
since. My first reaction was — here | am powerless, here for me it 
is finished, | am going to go away, so | am going to go home and 
get my passport and get away. ... Three days | stayed, four days | 
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stayed. | went through the whole, the worst part of it. And then the big problem, 
which was not so tragic and didn’t have this absolutely death dimension; it was 
simply that | couldn’t walk through the streets any more. | felt they were infected 
or something. This stopped, and then | tried to find my réle, in my own town, 
where | already had a place, but where, funnily enough, | was powerless, 
completely, because even the slightest resemblance of being heard somehow of 
trying to change the history there, even the slightest resemblance had gone. Now, 
my choice was one; either to go away or to stay. | wanted to stay — not because of 
idealistic reasons, but because | couldn’t get away. This is my town, and the 
horrible feeling that has never left me since, without being very tragic, is that, by 
staying, | fortify a situation which | condemn. That means that it is not only that | 
am powerless; but by living, by buying, by talking, by making poetry readings, by 
publishing books, | am helping the contrary of what | want — | am helping my 
adversary — by my simple existence. Now the problem is open. It is not only a 
question of being powerless, it is also a question that “powerless” is not a neutral 
thing; it is an absolutely negative thing, because by not being able to go one side, 
you automatically, by your existence, go to the other side, and this is the basic 
feeling of frustration, which of course doesn’t have the absolutely tragic dimensions 
of Israel and Arabs, it is much more subdued, but it is still the same feeling. | am 
where | belong, but by being where | belong, | help those who have taken any 
power from my hands to change my own country. | mean it is a vicious circle, isn’t 
it? By going away, | escape, then | am neutral, but it is an existence that | can’t 
imagine for myself. 


The withdrawal is what happens with many of our Arab students, 
our élite in Israel. ... 


Weill, | refuse to do it. 


Well, if | care to reflect about this out of a different context — 
the American scene — one of the things that strikes me is that 
this sort of analysis that we are trying to make or this sort of 
description in which we are involved, makes it understandable, | 
think, why certain kinds of responses are quite evident on the part of people who 
share this experience of impotence or sterility or powerlessness. | think, for 
example, that the whole question of violence, which has bothered Americans so 
much, and others as well, becomes somewhat understandable, if, in fact, what we 
are talking about bears on death. Then to take away a man’s future is as violent an 
act as to murder a man and certainly it seems to me understandable then that a man 
who has any life left, when confronted by death, for example in terms of the closed 
future, as we have used that term, pounds away angrily at the closure, at the threat 
of death, that surrounds him and so inevitably the violence, which is there because 
of the dynamics of the socio-political structures which exploit him and deny him, 
bring about in his own response a form of violence. Secondly, it seems to me that 
one can observe in lots of areas of life in my own country expressions on the part 
of people who are passing through this experience of what the onlooker would call 
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irrationality; actions which just simply don’t make any sense if one is standing in 
the centre of the socio-political structure and finds his life informed by it. For the 
person for whom the structure and the dynamics and the direction indicate an 
experience of death, the very fact that it claims to be reasonable, the very nature of 
its rationality, forces him through violence into styles of response which are 
irrational. And, thirdly, | think one observes those who gain the most distance from 
this, through humour and laughter, those who try to manage this sort of threat by 
recognizing the strangeness of it in the character of humour. All of these things, / 
think, are still on this side of any kind of transformation, any sort of alternative 
vision, like the one you describe when you speak in the Israeli context. But such 
seem to me characteristic of many sorts of persons in my own society. | wonder 
about Greece or Italy or other places. 


Well, | would like to move straight on here, because first | think 
we could speak very much about socio-political death, but | don’t 
believe there could be any society where this kind of death won't 
exist and if we consider it as practically inevitable, which | think 
we empirically ought to do, then we come to another point. 
There is a feeling of a kind of apocalypse in the widest sense 
which we have in common with each other. | think there is an 
increasing mass of people who have this feeling, that all doors are closed, but 
nevertheless, we even have personal feelings of a kind of personal apocalypse. 
Everybody might come to the point where his or her own future is closed. These are 
two kinds and I think it is very frequent. And | believe it connects with suicide. Not 
only killing of oneself bodily, but spiritually: killing marriage, killing community— 
these things happen because the future seems closed, and this violence seems an 
alternative. Perhaps, in one sense, death is a liberation from a closed future. And 
that is why | would like to come to faith, to Christian faith which might be the way 
of helping us to open other ways. It might be the gift of God to us to transpose, in 
one way, our life, our own life, so that despair won’t be the last thing here in this 
world, because, well, it may be that you just have irrational solutions — what's 
called an irrational solution. 


These were rational reactions. 


But |! would call faith an irrational solution, maybe, but 
nevertheless it might be necessary. There is one more thing which 
! would add. | think we ought to come back to it later, because 
faith can be a way to survive, a way to find an identity, an 
alternative to death. 


According to me it is the only help for me to survive. 
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Yes. | think faith can be a help to find an identity in all identities. 
But it can also be, of course, not to find your identity. | mean, 
church is not always the helper, but even seems to be too often 
the suppressor. 


Yes, when I say that faith is the help | don’t mean that faith is to 
me possible via the church. | learn from many of my Jewish 
friends and Jewish teachers how to have faith in God. It’s much 
wider than my small, closed church — a vegetating one for the 
moment. 


Yes, but | don’t just mean your special situation. | mean church 
faith might sometimes open doors which are locked and it might 
sometimes lock doors which are open. 


To move on to the question of how faith helps — can we stick 
with the problem of death in its socio-political dimensions and 
try and make a distinction between the experience of dying and 
death at the socio-political level, just as in the individual life death 
comes at a temporal point on the one hand, but also has a qualitative limitation on 
an experience of living. Now, if we apply that distinction at the socio-political level, 
! think we can point to categories like the closed future and impotence, 
powerlessness, as death, but then, can we assume that people have the same 
experience of dying, that Katerina has outlined and that Bruce has asked us to 
describe? Can we assume that the majority of people are aware, not only at the 
end of their life there is death, but that death is a built-in process to their whole 
experience of reality? And, alternatively, can we assume, therefore, that people 
living in a society which is characterized by powerlessness of one sort or another 
actually experience this powerlessness and are sensitive to it, are aware of it at all, 
and having been aware of it, then built it in, built this awareness in, to their 
relationships with people and to their struggle for something beyond this? | think 
perhaps sensitive people like Katerina can pinpoint dying experiences, social and 
political. | doubt whether the majority of people are aware of the dying that is 
happening. 


Alternatively, can we also be aware of our resurrection experiences. 
/ mean, if there is a dying daily, so to say, can we not also ask 
whether people can be aware of surviving, as Lars suggests, by 
faith, or as Bruce says, by demonstrating an alternative, such as 
laughter and humour. Perhaps this is why humour is always such 
a threat to an oppressor, because it is the strength of the 
resurrection over the power of death. 
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| don’t know whether we ought to try to speak about numbers at 
this point, but | would say, for example, if one raises the 
question: Why is it that people with rather different experiences, 
apparently, like those that we have mentioned — black people, 
poor people, Third World people, women, students — what is it 
that ties together so many movements for social and political 
change in our time, gives a common sense of, if not identity, at 
least belonging together with the same conditions and the same 
problems? Most of us, | suppose, might begin with the assumption that what ties 
people together is the experience of exploitation in which their poverty is rooted. 
That clearly is not so, if one at least includes middle-class, affluent, American 
students, those at least who have belonged to movements for social transformation 
in America over the last decade. It seems to me that what they do share in common, 
what they are in some sense aware of, is precisely this experience of powerlessness. 
/ carry that a bit further with some examples. This generation of students in 
America, unlike my generation, lives in many ways, | think, in the presence of the 
apocalypse. In the first place, when | was a boy, the only persons in our society that 
we heard talking about the end of the world were sectarian street corner preachers. 
The student generation that | encounter in the class-room today has heard from 
some of the most authoritative voices in the university world, not only in our 
country, but in other countries as well, that in terms of the ecological problem, the 
population explosion, the nuclear problem and so on, we do indeed face an 
apocalypse and it is not at all clear that there is any escape from an end to human 
existence and one that comes quite close to us. But perhaps more powerful than 
that is the experience of so many Americans at this point who have become 
involved in the efforts to change the policy, the structure and the dynamics of their 
country in relation to the Vietnamese war and who have discovered over and over 
again that despite the mounting of tremendous force, moral force and other kinds 
of force, the direction is not changed. Many of them, many of us, | think, in that 
have had a concrete experience of powerlessness. But perhaps even more universal, 
at least in American society, is the sense of powerlessness of the individual, when 
he feels himself over and against forces and structures in society that are simply so 
large that he doesn’t even know how to begin to get handles on them to change 
them, let alone to have visions of direction what possible changes might take. That 
all leads me to feel that what we are talking about, though it probably expresses 
itself in a variety of experiences, is in fact somewhere in the consciousness and 
experience of a great many people in our time. 


It is not necessary to call it death, | think. We do here, because 
we widen the meaning of the word ‘death’. 


Yes 
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But let us then call it ‘helplessness’, ‘impotence’ in the wider 
sense, and that | think is something we have in common, at least 
in the Western world. And surely, surely, in underdeveloped 
countries, too. 


! don’t agree, because it isa... fact that this momentaneous death 
can really have a very dynamic and creative possibility in itself. 
! mean, when a social, religious or spiritually dead man takes 
conscious that he has lost everything, he has nothing more to /ose, 
then he will have the alternative — to commit suicide or to jump 
once more into life and to begin anew and that’s a kind of 
resurrection, and that could be really a new departure for new 
prizes. And we have seen that; in the Jewish holocaust we saw that, and many 
other examples in the world. 


How can we account for the fact that some people, certainly not. 
all the people in many of the categories or groups that we have 
mentioned, but some people who find themselves up against this 
experience suddenly begin to act as if, despite all the empirical 
evidence, despite all the claims, despite all the analyses which 
describe the apocalypse approaching and an end of everything, 
begin to act as if, indeed, the future were open, as if they were 
not objects of history, but subjects of history, as if they were, in fact, capable of 
creating together an alternative future for themselves and for their community? 


Either we have in the world believers in God, not only Christians, 
who can jump to this new life, or we have believers in simply 
human power, in human matters, and they commit suicide. 
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